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as they are assigned the care of patients. Laywomen might well be 
substituted as housekeepers, and in the diet kitchen and supply 
rooms. 



WHAT THE WAR HAS TAUGHT US ABOUT 
NURSING EDUCATION 1 

By Grace E. Allison, R.N. 
Chief Nurse, Base Hospital No. k, A. E'. F. 

(In introducing Miss Allison, the presiding officer, Miss Noyes, 
explained that as No. 4 was the first unit to be sent out of the country, 
it had to go without being properly equipped. The equipment was 
sent over afterward, but the nurses were for a long time without it.) 

Our experience in London is a matter I do not speak of very 
often, but those who happened to know of it, have asked me about it 
several times, and I think perhaps you might be interested to know 
the preparation for our reception at Buckingham Palace. 

We did not have any uniforms, we had no suits, and Red Cross 
caps ; and on being invited to the palace, the first question that came 
up in our minds was : What shall we wear? Our trunks were in stor- 
age and we had nothing but our suits, gray, purple, black, green and 
almost every color of the rainbow. I supposed that the British nurses 
were received in their indoor uniforms, so we had our sixty-five 
trunks sent from storage and engaged a tailor to press them over- 
night. I received a bill of $85 for pressing 65 white cotton uniforms. 

Then, too, we had to consider court etiquette that we might not 
turn our back to the Queen, so we engaged a drawing-room at the 
hotel, and in the morning, I, for the time being, represnted Her 
Majesty, Queen Mary, and the nurses came to me and curtsied back. 

I think we were fortunate in being associated with the British. 
My conclusions are based on seventeen months' experience in a British 
hospital. I do think, having two groups to play with, gave us all the 
the problems of the army, and after hearing Miss Parsons I feel that 
ours worked out better. 

Regarding the orderlies, the British organization is very different 
from our own. Orderlies elect, I believe, their service for the Medical 
Corps, and having once been assigned to a particular hospital for 
that work they are given instruction by a matron or chief nurse, who 
corresponds with the chief nurse in our unit. I think there are 

i Read at the convention of the National League of Nursing Education, 
Chicago, June 26, 1919. 
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seventy-five hours of instruction given by her and at the end of that 
period the matron gives those orderlies their examination and she 
decides as to their fitness for the work. She has a certain number 
of orderlies assigned to her, and while they are on the floors they are 
entirely under her direction. No orderly is taken off without her 
knowledge or without her authority; and the lack of that, is one of 
the things, I believe, which has made it very difficult for us in our 
army hospitals overseas. 

The British have provided the same quarters for their own nurses 
as they do for the officers. I think we were more comfortably pro- 
vided for than the nurses in the A. E. F. The differences in the other 
things supplied for us were in those supplied by the officers of our 
own army. We could see, each morning, orderlies carrying hot water 
for washing, and we knew by the shine of their boots and all, that 
the nurses had no provision made for them. In the British Army 
that is provided for. So that inadequate provision for our own nurses 
was due to the American officers rather than to the British. 

I was interested in hearing Miss Parsons' statement in regard 
to her directing the social life of the nurses. The British has a very 
rigid organization. They permitted no dancing; nurses were not 
permitted to remain down town to dinner. They have very strict 
regulations. We being situated just across the street, our mess hall 
was exactly opposite mess hall No. 6, and on two other sides there 
was a similar situation, which made it very difficult to bring our 
nurses up 4o that rigid discipline which the British required and 
which they expected us to follow, and at the same time keep our 
nurses satisfied, appreciating too their attitude, — they were far from 
home, they were in a foreign country, and the situation was difficult. 
The life in America was quite different, perhaps, than the British 
had been accustomed to in their own country. 

We had similar difficulties with the orderly situation. I remem- 
ber one head nurse had supplied hot dressings for one of the patients, 
and hot dressings were very difficult to get. The officers ordered them 
in large numbers. The head nurse had prepared the hot dressings 
over a small kerosene stove and at seven o'clock at night, the day 
orderly was due off, and the night orderly on. The night orderly 
was delayed in coming and the day orderly refused to put on the 
dressings. The head nurse told him to, but he said nothing, and it 
became necessary for her to reheat the dressings. She reheated them 
a second time and still he refused to put them on. The matter was 
brought to my attention and I directed that it be brought before the 
commanding officer. A court martial took place, but during the pro- 
ceedings the judge said, "Did he say that he would refuse to carry out 
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the order?" As he did not say so, he was excused, there being no 
cause for complaint. The patient was the sufferer. 

Regarding a distinct uniform for the chief nurse, I think that is 
most essential. We had a request from the British to wear some sort 
of distinction so that they might know. It was a perfectly natural 
request, so many members of the British organization were coming 
to our hospital that it was necessary that they have some means of 
identifying us. 

How little we realize in our daily hospital life what opportunities 
lie before us in our training; unconsciously, perhaps, we accept the 
varied experiences, little appreciating that in their miniature, they 
are the foundation upon which can safely be placed the unusual and 
heavy responsibilities, such as those recently experienced as a result 
of war activities. 

Rarely is there to be found the person who fails to express his 
or her appreciation of the opportunities offered by such experience, 
even though a statement may follow expressing no desire for a con- 
tinuation or a repetition of it. This is as true of the nursing ranks 
as of other soldiers. Let us then look back to the situation and 
formulate, if possible, what has been taught us about nursing educa- 
tion through the bitter struggle of war just ended. At the beginning 
of the war, England found herself with only sufficient Army nurses to 
maintain her Army hospitals in peace times. France was almost 
totally unprepared, having no professional nursing service and only 
a few hospitals offering educational opportunities for nurses, the 
Nightingale School at Bordeoux probably being the exception. Italy, 
too, had little more provision for the care of her soldiers. Due so 
largely to the foresight and efforts of our beloved Miss Delano, the 
United States was the only country maintaining a Nurse Reserve 
Corps, which was able, at the moment of the declaration of war, to 
offer 9000 well trained members of the nursing profession for service 
wherever needed. Now that the war has ended, what has been taught 
us? What are the possibilities of the future? What are the lasting 
results? 

Since the opening of the American Ambulance Hospital in Paris, 
in 1914, France has had thousands of her soldiers nursed back to 
health through the interests and efforts of American nurses who 
offered their services to this institution. In other parts of France, 
the French people have followed the work performed by our nurses 
with keen interest, not wholly agreeing to it or adopting it, perhaps, 
as it was something they little understood. The great public hospitals 
of France, which are controlled by men selected by the government, 
have never given to the superintendent of nurses any recognition of 
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her position. As a consequence, French families of refinement have 
not, in past years, been willing to permit their daughters to enter 
hospitals. 

As a result of the various nursing and public health activities, 
France has become awakened to the need for a higher standard of 
nursing service and already women of college education possessing 
qualifications of refinement and culture are applying to our American 
nursing schools for admission, with a view to returning eventually 
to France for pioneer work. This is one of the indications of the 
changed attitude of the French people toward the imperative need 
for openings for women along professional lines, no doubt developed 
largely through the influence and results of the services of nurses 
during the war. 

England found it necessary to supplement its nursing forces by 
offering a course of instruction covering a few months, to young 
women who volunteered their services. The experiment, as far as 
the actual service was concerned in the hospitals of France, was, I 
believe, on the whole, fairly satisfactory. We have every reason to 
believe that because of the feeble support given to so many of our 
nurses in executive positions, the non-recognition shown them, and 
for other reasons, such a plan could only have met with disastrous 
results as an undertaking in connection with our forces. We are 
now profiting by the example seen in England, of the division of 
nurses as a result of these volunteer workers. Lay people, apparently 
principally men, have interested themselves in the management of 
nursing affairs and are using every effort to credit these women with 
one year's work. These volunteer workers have had very meagre, if 
any, professional theortical instruction and their experience, gen- 
erally, has been dusting, feeding patients, making beds, serving food 
and assisting the doctor with surgical dressings when necessary, — 
the one thing most important and interesting from their standpoint. 
Evidently this is a valuable lesson to us and one from which we 
narrowly escaped suffering, ourselves. 

Previous to the war we heard much about the over-trained nurse. 
We shall never be called upon to refute those charges again if members 
of the Medical Corps, who were in a position to know, and the 
wounded, are true to their own convictions. In a civil hospital, with 
its standardized methods and equipment, the full capabilities of a 
graduate may not be always known, but in an active Army hospital, 
where the number of patients may change from a few thousand or 
more in a single day, the resourcefulness of nurses particularly, upon 
whom the responsibilities rest so largely, are often taxed to the 
utmost. With so many of the wounds, which were always infected, 
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located so near the important blood vessels, it was imperative that 
knowledge of the location of the principle arteries and veins be well 
known. If one could appreciate the picture of a ward at night, with 
its 40 or 80, or even more, seriously wounded patients, for whom one 
nurse was responsible and realize, too, that owing to repeated air 
raids, a shaded lantern was the sole means of inspecting wounds, a 
better conception for the necessity for sound educational, professional, 
and other requirements would be understood. To illustrate ; one nurse 
discovered, in a single night, eight profuse hemorrhages among her 
patients, and be it to the everlasting credit of that splendid group 
of nurses that not one life was lost during an entire period of 23 
months' service in one hospital, where in all 67,391 patients were 
cared for, by reason of delay in recognizing and controlling a 
hemorrhage. 

Nurses in service in the Army hospitals overseas functioned 
distinctly as assistant and co-workers to doctors. During a heavy 
drive they were not only called upon to cut down all dressings, re- 
gardless of conditions, for the inspection of wounds, but were also 
capable of making decisions, in case of need, for emergency opera- 
tions. At these times the demands for surgeons in the operating 
rooms necessarily preceded routine duties, and as a result, many 
soldiers owe their lives to the unfailing and efficient care given by 
our nurses. 

Many other illustrations could be given which prove to us the 
need for adequate instruction according to educational principles, so 
that it is usable when needed and comprehended as of practical value 
in our professional life. 

We are all familiar with the unusually large number of rejec- 
tions in the Army draft on account of physical defects. Had the 
inspection of school children been recognized by the authorities as an 
obligation of a community some years ago, not only would this 
needless expense have been avoided, but a great Army of otherwise 
acceptable soldiers would have been able to join the ranks for patriotic 
service. This as an economic factor, probably has or will influence 
public opinion in creating a more vigorous campaign for public health 
nurses as a means of prevention and alleviation of the suffering which 
impedes the welfare of our communities so seriously. Should such a 
provision find more general development, the relationship of the 
general problem to the nursing schools is conspicuously apparent. 

Through the examples shown by nurses who have been in active 
military service, the people of the world have learned to value and 
respect the training, the skill, the discipline and high standards of 
the profession of nursing. In the light of this it seems difficult to 
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understand why recognition in the form of rank for members of our 
Army Nurse Corps should be withheld. 

It seems still more impossible to realize that there are members 
within the nursing ranks who, through selfish motives or lack of 
appreciation, are indifferent to the urgent need of proper and dignified 
recognition. It is apparent that the few who would sacrifice principle 
for the sake of personal gratification, in committing offences which 
apparently have failed to need disciplinary measures, such as those 
recorded in the American Journal of Nursing, are not representa- 
tive of our nursing body and they fail to appreciate the object of their 
full mission in service. 

We have learned much from the soldiers who returned to our 
hospitals from the terrible scenes of battle and death. One could 
not but be deeply moved and impressed by the genuine and whole- 
some feeling of fellowship shown one patient by another. The last 
morsel of food was divided and any effort, regardless of its cost in 
pain, was not too great to assist a fellow comrade. A common sight 
was that of two or three grouped together, after the arrival of a 
convoy, one wounded assisting another to hobble to an adjacent tent 
or hut. Self was entirely forgotten by those splendid men even in 
their intense physical sufferings. A strong contrast is seen in 
America where the sorrows, sufferings and deprivations have been 
felt by only the few. 

If the war has taught us nothing else, it would have been worth 
the price could we but remove the selfishness and petty jealousies so 
common in American life where luxury, abundance and needless waste 
appear to be almost everywhere prevalent. Our patriotism, both in 
times of peace and war, must include good fellowship, helpfulness 
and consideration for those about us, and willingness to accept matters 
which are conducive to the best results for the greatest number. The 
great body of women who have performed their duties with faithful, 
unselfish devotion to the sick, realize more fully the need for unity in 
our nursing ranks, — that we may more advantageously make progress 
in our efforts to advance our standards. Toward this end, the results 
of war have taught us lessons which make for better and stronger 
women, and which contribute much toward that standard set so long 
ago, the ideal nurse. 



